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This is the shortest treatise on the Art of 
Reading that has ever been written in the 
English language ; yet, short as it is, it is of 
more practical value than are all the others — 
which is not saying much in its praise, for all 
the others are of no practical value whatever. 

The mode of procedure herein recom- 
mended, in order to become skilled in elocu- 
tion, is wholly unlike anything that has 
hitherto found its way into print. Yet what 
is here is older than the oldest of the vener- 
able " systems " that have come down to us 
from former generations, for what is here 
dates bacii to the time when men began to 
exchange ideas by means of a spoken lan- 
guage. Then, as ever, the sensible man — 
spoke he his own language or that of another 
— spoke naturally, and not as the elocution of 
the books, and of most teachers of the art, 
■* would have us speak, for that tends to make 

ily bow-wovvers and sing-songers. 

Alfred Ayres. 

New York, March, 1886, 
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THE 

ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION. 



Elocution is the art of speaking lan- 
guage so as to make the thought it ex- 
presses clear and impressive. 

This is best done by speaking the lan- 
guage as we should speak it if the 
thought were ours, and the language 
came to .us as we give it utterance. 

If the thought were ours, and we 
extemporized the language to express it, 
we should never fail to speak with " good 
accent and good discretion ;" we should 
never fail to speak naturally and intel- 
ligently, and consequently impressively. 

If this is true — and who will question 
it ? — then the first, the most important 
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6 THE ESSENTIALS 

thing to be attended to by the reader is 
to make himself acquainted with the 
author's thought. If he does not do this, 
and do it thoroughly too, good reading 
is impossible — ay, though he may be the 
most learned of the learned in orotunds, 
sostenutos, whispers and half-whispers, 
monotones, basilar tones, and guttural 
tones, high pitches, middle pitches, low 
pitches, and all the rest of that old trum- 
pery that has made many a noisy, stilted 
reader, but never an intelligent, agreeable 
one. He that understands and appreci- 
ates his author will instinctively know 
what tone to read him in ; a knowledge 
of gutturals and basilars, of pitches and 
whispers, will help him not a whit. This 
complicated old machinery does not, 
never has, and never will make anything 
but mechanical readers — readers that, in- 
stead of being occupied with the thoughts 
of their authors, are occupied with the . 
sound of their own voices, which is fatal 
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OF ELOCUTION. 7 

to the object the reader has in view — 
that of interesting his auditors. 

Opening at random a treatise recently 
published entitled "Philosophic Elocu- 
tion," I find in the chapter headed 
"Qualities of Voice" the following: " It 
[the aspirate] is an impure quality, akin 
to the guttural and whisper, coming as 
it were between them, and next in at- 
tenuated quality to the latter. It means, 
properly, ' sound emitted in rough breath- 
ings ' or hissings, and is necessary as ex- 
pressive of violent passion. It then be- 
comes comparative excellence in the 
interpretation of hate, aversion, fear, 
anger, frenzy, horror, and the like pas- 
sions. Where these rage intensely the 
aspirate added to the guttural, still fur- 
ther corrupting and vitiating the orotund 
or fundamental voice, gives thereto that 
vicious, fiendish character expressive of 
" dire revenge and destructiveness, which 
are otherwise inexpressible. This quality 
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8 THE ESSENTIALS 

of voice may be created as follows : 
Raise the tongue at the root, high 
toward the palate, obstructing as much 
as possible the passage ; contract and 
close the glottis still more than in gut- 
tural tones ; make strong effort to ob- 
struct the egress of air, while with strong- 
est pressure of abdominal dorsal and pec- 
toral muscles it is forced out through the 
closed glottis and obstructed passage. 
Thus, while uttering the words, there will 
be an escape of air which is not converted 
into speech, but, driven out with utmost 
force, accompanies it with karsh and/zm- 
ing sound. This is the aspirate as used 
in the interpretation of the malignant 
passions." 

It is strange that intelligent persons 
can be persuaded to believe that this 
kind of "philosophy" ever has assisted 
any one to become a reader ! It is this 
kind of philosophy that has justly brought 
the professional elocutionist into great 
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OF ELOCUTION. g 

disrepute with the members of the dra- 
matic profession, who will tell you that 
they have never seen a student of elocu- 
tion that could act, that they are always 
unnatural, and consequently unsympa- 
thetic, and yet the facts are ; 

ist. Therecan be no good acting with- 
out good elocution. 

2d. Without much study, and in the 
right direction, there can be no good 
elocution. 

3d. There is no art that can be taught 
with more success than elocution. 

The actor himself becomes a student 
of elocution the moment he asks himself 
how a single sentence should be spoken. 
Elocution teachers, as a class, undoubt- 
edly do more harm than good ; their 
teaching is generally much worse than 
no teaching at all, but that is not the 
fault of the art. 

Reading is a difficult art, far more dif- 
ficult than most persons imagine. There 
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lO THE ESSENTIALS 

is no art for which a natural aptitude is 
more necessary. There are many good 
musicians to one good reader, and many 
good judges of music to one good judge 
of reading. In the reader sound and 
fury are accepted, by most persons, as 
art, and are applauded accordingly. I 
have heard but two readers — three, if I 
count Fanny Kemble — that I should be 
willing to put in the very first rank. 
These two were Mr. Edwin Forrest and 
Miss Charlotte Cushman. There is, as 
far as I know, no reader now before the 
public to be compared with them. Of 
course I have not heard them all, and, 
then, opinions differ. Neither Mr. For- 
rest nor Miss Cushman ever left anything 
to chance, to inspiration, that could be 
settled beforehand — not an emphasis, 
not an inflection, not a pause. All was 
carefully considered, and for everything 
they did they had a reason. 

I would walk farther and give more 
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OF ELOCUTION. \i 

to hear any one read Hamlet's solilo- 
quy on death as Mr. Forrest read it, 
than I would to see any living Amer- 
ican actor play his whole repertory ; and 
I would walk farther and give more to 
hear any one read the part of Queen 
Catherine in Henry VHI.as MissCush- 
raan read it, than I would to see in her 
best part an actress that should embody 
all the excellencies of all the American 
actresses, of to-day. Mr. Forrest and 
Miss Cushman were great players, and 
what made them great was their won- 
derful powers as readers, as elocutionists. 
In all else that goes to make the actor 
they have had many a peer. They were 
intellectual players, scholarly players, 
players that were far beyond the appre- 
ciation of thegreat majority of those that 
saw them. This lack of contemporary 
appreciation was especially true of the 
popular estimate of Mr. Forrest, whom 
the million were inclined to think a phys- 
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12 THE ESSENTIALS 

ica! rather than an intellectual actor. 
Both Forrest and Cushman were close 
and successful students of Nature, and 
their delivery had in it none of the mere 
noise and circumstance of declamation. 
Their minds were ever occupied with 
the thought, the sentiment and spirit of 
their author, never with the tones they 
employed. They knew that if they suc- 
ceeded in mastering their author, the 
time, the tone, the pitch, and the force 
best suited to the rendering of him would 
all take care of themselves. They knew 
that any other course of procedure 
would result in making their delivery 
mechanical, automatic and soulless, in- 
stead of spontaneous, realistic and im- 
pressive. 

But I would not be understood to in- 
timate that it is necessary merely to un- 
derstand an author in order to read him 
well; I say only that a thorough study 
of the language to be read is the first 
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OF ELOCUTION. 13 

Step to be taken, and that what follows is 
often comparatively easy.* But as there 
is, when one is not ill, a vast difTerence 
between being well and being well, so 
there is a vast difference between com- 
prehending an author and comprehend- 
ing him. Most persons of any culture 
think they comprehend Shakspeare, yet 
there is quite as much difference in their 
appreciation of him as there is in their 
appreciation of, say the paintings of the 
great masters. How many of the read- 
ers of "The Merchant of Venice" — to 
take a very simple examplc^discover in 
Portia's speech in the fourth act, begin- 
ning " Tarry, Jew, the law hath yet 
another hold on you," that the law is 
specially severe when an alien attempts 

* I assume that the student of elocution knows his moth- 
er tongue sufficiently well to artieulate it distinctly, and 
to pronounce it according to some recognized authority. 
Studies in articulation and pronunciation are properly 
preparatory to the study of elocution, as an art, rather 
than a part of il. 
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14 THE ESSENTIALS 

the life of a citizen, and would so empha- 
size the languag^e as to bring out this 
thought? Very few, indeed, as I know 
by observation. I once knew an elocu- 
tionist (!) that for years had been getting 
$5 an hour for teaching, and had gone 
over this speech again and again without 
discovering this peculiarity of the Vene- 
tian law, and, of course, without making 
it appear in the reading. 

Elocution cannot be learned from 
books, any better than painting orsculpt- 
ure can. No treatise on the art, no mat- 
ter how voluminous it is, can do much 
more than give the learner a few hints to 
set him thinking and observing. After 
having carefully studied the language to 
be read — supposing that its meaning is 
not obvious — one should proceed to de- 
termine how it should be spoken in 
order to make the meaning clear : 

ist. Which are the words that should 
be emphasized. 
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OF ELOCUTION. 15 

2d. Which the clauses that, being 
comparatively unimportant, should be 
lightly touched — slurred. 

3d. Where the voice should be kept 
up, and where allowed to take the falling 
inflection. 

4th. Where the pauses should be 
made, the longest of which are always 
made between the thoughts. 

The tone, I insist, will take care of it- 
self. Herein he that knows what he is 
reading about, he that appreciates his 
author, will never fail. 

In order to execute well, practice, as 
a matter of course, is necessary, and a 
great ileal of practice, too. In practising 
remember : 

ist. To be chary of emphasis. Never 
emphasize a word unless you think the 
sense demands it. Emphasis being only 
relative stress, over-emphasis defeats its 
object. Do nothing without a reason. 
Spare the ifs, the ands, and the buts. 
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l6 THE ESSENTIALS 

Do not come down on them as though 
you would annihilate them, after the fash- 
ion of many readers. The particles should 
generally be touched lightly. 

2d. That in slurring parenthetic clauses 
— clauses that tell how, when, where, 
etc. — we make a slight pause before and 
after them, and speak them somewhat 
more rapidly and less forcibly than the 
rest of the text. Examples : 

" Speak the speech — I pray you — as I 
pronounced it to you." 

" The censure of the which one must 
— in your allowance — overweigh a whole 
theatre of others." 

" This book^as you see by the title 
— is a pronouncing manual." 

So, too, must the particles and the 
pronouns, as a rule, be touched lightly, 
after the manner of good offhand speak- 
ers, and of cultivated persons in conver- 
sation, except when the sense requires 
them to be emphatic. Giving the name 
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OF ELOCUTION. 17 

sound to the particles and pronouns 
— which necessitates the distinct aspi- 
ration of the lis of the pronouns, a 
thing that we hear an occasional Eng- 
lishman do, seemingly to make sure of 
not being taken for a cockney— makes 
one's utterance stilted, pedantic and self- 
conscious. Herein some of our Eng- 
lish actors are great offenders. There is 
as much difference between the proper 
sound to give to the pronouns and the 
particles in speaking and reading and their 
name sounds as there is between the name 
sound of the and the sound we usually 
give it in conversation. The primary 
object of reading, of reciting, and of de- 
claiming is not to make our listeners 
understand the words, but to make them 
comprehend the thoughts the words ex- 
press. The reader that sets himself the 
task of sending every syllable to the ut- 
termost corners of the house is sure to 
be stilted, automatic.unnatural, and con- 
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1 8 THE ESSEXT/.-4LS 

sequently uninteresting. If every syl- 
lable reaches, so much the better, but 
they must be sent without apparent 
effort. Good taste limits clearness of 
articulation as well as everything else. 
Overdoing in utterance, as in manners, 
is always far more objectionable than 
underdoing, as nothing else is so objec- 
tionable as self-consciousness and affec- 
tation. An evident effort to be fine is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the under- 
bred and the half-schooled. 

3d. That great care should be taken not 
to let the voice die out, as many readers 
and players do, at the end of sentences 
and as the breath leaves the lungs. No 
other one thing is so destructive to the 
sense, except the old-fashioned practice 
of varying the tones in order to avoid 
being monotonous — a reproach that will 
never be made an intelligent reader that 
is intent uponkeeping his auditors occu- 
pied with the thought of his author. Then 
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OF ELOCUTION. 1 9 

the tones will change spontaneously. 
If the sentiment does not change them 
let them remain unchanged. If ihe read- 
er allows himself to be occupied with 
the tones of his voice, the listener will do 
likewise, and will soon become wearied. 
This sing-song manner of delivery per- 
vades nearly the whole German stage. 
The German actor, find him where you 
will, never, by any chance, speaks a sen- 
tence in a natural tone, save when he 
plays low-comedy parts. No one could 
be more natural than he when he per- 
sonates a comic tinker or a comic cob- 
bler ; but when he attempts the persona- 
tion of a man of the better sort his 
delivery is artificial in the extreme. Nor 
need we hunt far to find, even in high 
places, on our own stage those that sin 
in this direction quite as grievously as 
the Germans do. This is a style of 
elocution that costs little labor, and 
makes small demands on the intelligence. 
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20 THE ESSENTIALS 

4th. That in endeavoring to be natu- 
ral one must be careful not to degen- 
erate into the commonplace. Under- 
doing is always worse than overdoing. 
The worst of faults is tameness. The 
happy mean between the declamatory 
and the commonplace is often not easy 
to find. This is the reason that we so 
larely hear certain passages in popular 
plays satisfactorily spoken — Hamlet's 
advice to the players, for example. How 
beautifully, how naturally, and yet with 
what princely dignity Mr. Forrest used 
to speak these speeches ! 

5th. To be deliberate, to take lime. 
But let your deliberation appear in the 
time you consume with your pauses — 
which, remember, when of much length, 
must be between the thoughts — and 
not in any drawling or dwelling on the 
words, for they must come clean-cut 
and sharply defined. Nothing else does 
more to make one's reading natural and 
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OF ELOCUTION. 21 

realistic than the proper distribution of 
time. In extemporizing we pause in- 
stinctively: to give the listener time to 
comprehend, and to prepare our next 
thought for presentation. 

6th. That in speaking the language of 
others we should seem to be finding the 
thought and the language as we go along. 
I may say here that no one, no matter 
who, can do himself full justice in speak- 
ing the language of another unless he 
is as familiar with it as he is with his 
A B C's. He must know the language 
so thoroughly that it costs him no 
effort whatever to recall it. 

7th. Not to commit a selection to 
memory until, by going over it men- 
tally, you are able to read it mentally 
to your satisfaction. To memorize a 
selection and then study the reading 
is " to put the cart before the horse." 
First decide upon the form of the utter- 
ance, then, as you memorize, you will 
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2 2 THE ESSENTIALS 

memorize the form as well as the words. 
Salvini is said to have studied King 
Lear six years before he made any 
eflFort to commit the part to memory. 

8th. That untutored readers are al- 
most certain to strike a higher key in 
reading than that of their ordinary tone, 
This is a fault that a little attention will, 
in most cases, readily correct. An easy 
way to make sure of striking a natural 
tone is to preface what one is about to 
read with one or two extemporaneous 
sentences, and then to go directly from 
one's own language to that of the au- 
thor. For example, thus: If you will 
listen I will read, for your edification, I 
hope, some verses by Alfred Tennyson. 
They are entitled " Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights," and begin by saying 
that : 

" When the breeze of a joyful dawn 
blew free," etc. Nothing is easier than 
in this way to begin in the tone one 
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OF ELOCUTION. 23 

habitually speaks in. Then, after a little 
practice, one can forego the preface. 

9th. To take breath often, very often, 
and to take it inaudibly. Leave gasp- 
ing to " barn-stormers" and prayer- 
meeting exhorters. Never speak with- 
out having the lungs well filled. In 
taking breath and in speaking use the 
muscles of the chest as little as possible ; 
make, if you can, the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles — the belly — do all 
the work. Practice will make this easy, 
and will immensely increase the so- 
called lung power for both momentary 
and continued effort; If a speaker from 
nervousness loses his voice he has only 
" to pull himself together," take a deep, 
full breath, and speak from the abdo- 
men, to find his voice instantly return 
to him. In exercising the voice with 
the view of strengthening it, it is not 
necessary to make much sound, but 
only to utter the words, or the vowels 
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24 THE ESSENTIALS 

only, with intensity. This can be done 
without disturbing a neighbor in an ad- 
joining room. Voice is as much the re- 
sult of muscular effort as is the turning 
of somersaults, and one should not ex- 
pect to have the muscles with which one 
produces it well hardened and under 
proper control with less than at least two 
years' constant practice. No other exer- 
cise is more, if equally, invigorating. It 
is not necessary to have much voice in 
order to read well. A fragile person 
with a weak voice, if it is under control, 
might he very artistic; but a strong 
voice and great strength are necessary in 
order to be eflfective, especially in deal- 
ing with pathos or passion. 

Advanced pupils in schools can gen- 
erally be taught with considerable suc- 
cess to read naturally by giving them a 
selection to familiarize themselves with 
~ a short, simple story, for example — and 
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OF ELOCUTION. 25 

then asking them, first, to give the sub- 
stance of the selection in their own lan- 
guage, and afterward the selection in the 
language of its author. As soon as the 
pupil begins to speak (or to read) in a 
high tone or unnaturally he should be 
stopped, with the question : " What did 
you say this is about?" which will bring 
him back to a natural tone. Then, after 
he has extemporized a few sentences, he 
should be directed to return to the lan- 
guage of the book. One hour of this 
kind of drill will accomplish more than 
a whole term of wrestling with high 
pitches, low pitches, basilars, gutturals. 
orotunds, and sostenutos. 

If these hints suffice to make the stu- 
dent of elocution think and observe, they 

do about all that any treatise czw do in the 
way of making readers. He that would 
acquire the art of speaking the language 
set down for him in an intelligent and 
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26 THE ESSENTIALS 

natural manner should study the manner 
of good extemporaneous speakers and 
of people in earnest conversation. He 
should observe how they emphasize-how 
they slur the unimportant, reserving their 
breath and strength for the important — 
and how they pause. Let him study him- 
self, too, as well as others, especially if his 
manner is naturally earnest and animated. 
Whatever is even akin to a drawling, a 
whining, an intoning.oracanting manner 
ofspeakinghecannot too studiously shun. 
Natural tones are the tones of truth and 
honesty, of good sense and good taste. 
It is with them only that the understand- 
ing is successfully addressed ; with them 
only that we can arouse and keep awake 
the intelligence "of the listener, which 
is the object we always have in view, 
whether we speak our own language or 
that of another. 

The only serious objection, I believe, 
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OF ELOCUTION. 27 

to the course I recommend is that it 
offers comparatively little opportunity 
for the professor to impress his pupils, 
and through them the neighborhood, 
with his profundity. In natural, com- 
mon-sense processes there is rarely any- 
thing that dazzles, never anything that 
bewilders. 
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ADDITIONAL. 

I WILL indicate, as nearly as I am able, 
what I conceive to be the proper read- 
ing of Portia's great speech in the 
fourth act of " The Merchant of Venice," 
giving some of the reasons for the em- 
phasis. A careful study of this speech 
will give the student of elocution an 
idea of the course it is necessary to pur- 
sue, and of the thought required in order 
to determine how the more difficult 
authoi^s should be read : 

-indicates thattheword it is, placed 
over should be touched lightly. 

' indicates a place where breath 
should be taken. 

The italics indicate that the word 
should be emphasized. 

Portia.— Do you confess the bond ? 

Antonio.— I do. 

Portia.— Then must the Jem be merciful. 
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OF ELOCUTIOX. 29 

Shylock.— On what compulsion must I ? TkU me 
that. 

POBTIA. — The quality of mercy is not strained./ 

Thoughtless readers, who comprise 
fully forty-nine in every fifty, are sure to 
make either quality or mercy, or possibly 
both emphatic, while the thoughtful read- 
er sees that the making of either of these 
words emphatic puts a meaning into the 
line not intended. To say that " The 
quality of mercy is not strained " is to 
say that some other attribute of mercy 
is, or may be, strained — ^the quantity, 
for example. And to say," The quality 
of mercy is not strained " is to say that 
the quality of something else is, or may 
be, strained. The thoughtful reader sees 
that Portia says simply this : " Mercy 
doesn't come by compulsion, it comes 
of itself, it is spontaneous," and, having 
seen this, he has no difficulty in decid- 
ing how the line should be emphasized. 

1 will take occasion here to say that 
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30 THE ESSENTIALS 

when one is in doubt about the empha- 
sis it is an excellent plan to express the 
thought of the author in one's own lan- 
guage, and then to transfer the emphasis 
to the language of the author ; and also 
that when one has difficulty in speaking 
the language of an author naturally, that 
it is likewise a good plan to express the 
thought in one's own language, and then 
to transfer the intonation to the author. 
In doing so, in endeavoring to be nat- 
ural, colloquial, one must be very careful 
not to degenerate into the commonplace 
— a very common fault. Of the two it 
is better to overdo than to underdo, as 
in underdoing there is great danger of 
being tame, which is the worst of faults. 

It droppelh/ as the gentle rain from heaven/ 
Upon Ihe place benealh ;/ ii is tiuue blest: / 

The thoughtless reader, the reader 
that has no reason for what he does, but 
emphasizes in a hap-hazard fashion, is 
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OF ELOCUTION. ■ 31 

sure to say " twice blest," intimating by 
his emphasis that it has somewhere been 
said in the context that mercy is once 
blest, as without this statement his 
emphasis would not be justified. We 
should say of a man that has been twice 
imprisoned, in simply stating the fact : 
" He has been twice imprisoned ;" but if 
we were answering the question, " Has 
he not been imprisoned ?" we should 
instinctively say: "Yes, he has been 
twice imprisoned." In emphasis, as in 
grammar, it is always the sense that 
determines. 

It blesselh him that gives j and him l^taX. takes ;/ 

Strangely enough, " him that gives and 
^jw that takes" is the hap-hazard way 
of reading this line. If the language 
were, "The man that gives and the man 
that receives," no one would err in read- 
ing it. 
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Many thoughtful readers say, "Might- 
iest in the mightiest," as they say, " Heart 
^hearts." Their reasons for so doing 
have always seemed to me valueless. 
This emphasis seems to me absurd. Por- 
tia simply says that even among the 
mightiest mercy is still the mightiest. 
In this sentence among is the word that 
should receive the stress, if in Shak- 
speare's mode of expressing the thought 
in should receive it. 

The ihronfid monarch,' heller than his rmvin :/ 

This is, probably, the line of the whole 
speech with regard to which opinions 
most differ. Many good readers — among 
them my learned friend, Professor j. B. 
Roberts, of Philadelphia — insist that 
belter is much the most emphatic word. 
They say, "All monarchs have crowns." 
And if they have! If it had been any- 
where said that mercy becomes the 
thron(5d monarch, as well as his crown. 
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then we should say properly that it 
becomes him belier than his crown; but 
this is nowhere said. Portia says that 
the most exalted of men are more adorn- 
ed by mercy than they are even by their 
crowns. It is not more incorrect to say, 
" Fame is better than riches," than it is to 
say, "It becomes the throned monarch 
better than his crown." Of the three 
words crown is perhaps a little the most, 
and better is certainly the least emphatic. 

His sctptrel shows the force of lenrfora! pavittj 

The atlribQte to awe / and mnjeslyj 

Wherein doth sit the drtad / ani /car of kings ;,' 

Care should be taken not to run awe 
and majesty and dread and fear to- 
gether, as it greatly lessens the effect. 



The pronoun it in this line, as will 
be seen, stands in direct contradistinc- 
tion to temporal poiver (its antecedent 
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being mercy), which is enthroned in the 
sceptre ; hence the sense demands that 
it should be emphasized ; but, owing to 
the shortness of the vowel sound, there is 
something unpleasant to the ear in that 
reading. Substitute that in the place of 
it, and the effect of the emphasis is very- 
different. 

It^s ail attribute to God I Himself ; I 
And earthly power /doth Chen show Hktst God's/ 
When mercy/ seasons justice. / Therefore, Jew,/ 
Though justice if thy plea,/ consider this,/ 
That, in the course q\ justice,/ none of us/ 

Not " in the course of justice," as many 
thoughtless readers would have it. The 
words the course of zxa not at all neces- 
sary to the sense; the line is fully as 
forcible without them. 

Should see salvation./ We Ao pray/ for mercy ;/ 
And Chat same prayer/ doth teach us all/ to render 
The deeds of meicy./ 1 have spoke thus much,/ 

Not " I have spoke thus much," which 
is equivalent to saying, " I have not 
chanted it nor sung it." 
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To miligale Uiejustkt/ of thy plea 
Which./ if thou /o//™,/ this ilrUl 



See what has been said about the slur- 
ring of parenthetic clauses. 

Must needs give senUnce/ 'gainst/ the m/rchanl there. 

The voice should be kept well up to 
the very end of the last line, in order to 
make the proper climax. 

As for the measure, in reading verse, 
especially blank-verse, it is generally bet- 
ter to leave it to take care of itself. The 
thought is the thing; it is with that that 
we catch and hold the attention of the 
listener. 

In the following speeches of Shylock 
I mark the pronouns, prepositions and 
conjunctions that I would have touched 
lightly. To give these little unemphatic 
words their full name sound, as many 
readers do, is most unnatural, and makes 
one's reading sound very like a Conos- 
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toga wagon going over a corduroy road. 
By tripping over the unimportant we 
bring the important into the foreground, 
which makes it easier for the listener 
to seize the thought. The reader that 
goes pounding over the words soon 
becomes tiresome. The only extempo- 
rizers that speak in this manner are those 
that endeavor to make up in clatter what 
they lack in matter. 

I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbalh have I sworn 
To have (he due and furteil of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your rhaiter and your ticy's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of cariion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducals : — I'll not answer that : 
But say. it is my humor : is it answered ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And t be pleased to give ten thousand ducals 
To have it baned ; what, are you answered yet? 
Some men there arc love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if ihey behold a cat. 
Now for your answer : 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why be cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
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So can 1 give ro reason, n'Sr will I nol, 

More than a lodged hale and a certain loathing 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answered ? 

Duke. — How shah (hou hope for mercj-, rend'ring 

Shy. — What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 
You have among you many a purch.ised slave. 
Which, like your asses, and yonr dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought ihem : shall 1 say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under their burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ? you will answer, 
The slaves are ours ; — So do I answer you : 
The pound of Sesh that I demand cif him 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it : 
It you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand lor jadgment : — answer : shall I have it ? 



When not emphatic the h in all the 
pronouns beginning ,with that letter 
should be touched very lightly. In con- 
versation initial h is frequently dropped 
entirely, in the pronouns, by those whose 
articulation is least faulty. There are not 
a few, however, that, when they appear 
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in public and are "on their mettle," studi- 
ously avoid slurring the pronouns, and 
consequently are careful to aspirate the 
h distinctly in his, her, he and him, no 
matter whether the thought demands 
that the pronouns should be emphasized 
or not ; but in their endeavor to be nicely 
correct they simply succeed in being 
pedantically wrong. This error seriously 
mars the delivery of many actors and 
public readers, making their elocution 
stilted and unnatural. Many of them 
slur my, not unfrequently making it me 
(e like y in only), in fact, when the y 
should retain its long sound ; but they 
seem to think it would he a heinous 
offence to treat the other pronouns in a 
like manner. Pronouns in which the 
letters should have their full value are 
met with only at considerable intervals. 

When, from being used in contradis- 
tinction to another personal pronoun, wty 
isemphatic, the jj- has its full, open,long-z 
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sound. Thus we should say, " Is this my 
ink or yours f But when there is no 
such emphasis — and there is but rarely — 
the y has the sound of obscure i, as in 
mi-nut'e and miraculous, which is very 
like the sound of y in many, only, etc. 
" My \nt£\ ink is as bad as my \ine\ pen." 
These rules, however, are and should be 
departed from in certain cases where we 
would express respect or emotion. " My 
[?ni~\ brother shall know of this." " Sir, 
this lady is my [wi] wife." "Ay, madam, 
she was my [wi] mother!" Say me m 
these sentences, and they become com- 
monplace ; you take all the soul out of 
them. 

" Hearing their [ih'r^ conversation 
and their \Jh'r~\ accounts of the approba- 
tion their [MV] papers were received 
with,! was excited to try my \me\ hand 
among them \ih'm\" — Franklin. 

" If lAeir loss were as great as yours, 
it would bankrupt them [l/i'm~\." 
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" If you give pte money, what are you 
going to give i/iem P" 

"If I had them [(/I'm'] now, I should 
know what to do with them [//I'm^." 

Why did jfou not come to w/? when I 
called jvf a P 

Though the name sounds of you and 
of me areyoo and mee respectively, their 
proper sounds in the sentence above, 
where they are unemphatic, is ye and 
me, the e in both cases having its ob- 
scure sound, which is the sound that 
terminal;)' has — any, many, only, nightly 
— and this is the only sound ever given 
to these pronouns, when they do not 
stand in positions that make them em- 
phatic, except by the pedantic. 

The name sound of your is yoor, but 
when it stands in unemphatic positions, 
as it generally docs, its pronunciation 
approaches that of the last syllable of 
the word lawyer. 
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Speak the speech (( pray you) as 1 pronounced it to you. 
trippingly on Ihe longue. Bui, if you mouth it (as many 
of our piayers do) I had as lief the tovin-irier had spoke 
my lines. Nor do not sa-Ji the air too much— your hand 
thus ; but use all gently : lor, in (he very loi-rent, tiin- 
pist, and (as I may say) the whirlwind of passion, you 
must acquire and beget a limptrancr that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to Ihe muI, to hear a 
robuslieus, feriwig paicd fellow tear a passion lo tatters, 
to very rags, to Split the ears oi the groundlings ; who 
(for the most part) are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb sho-u/s and noise. I could have such a fellow 
■aikipped for o'erdoing Tirinagant ; it out-htrods Herod. 
Pray you, avoid it. 

Player. I warrant your honor 

Be not loo tame, neither ; but let your own discretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the V!ord, the viord to 
the action ; with this special observance, that you o'erslep 
not the modesty of nature; for anything so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and new, was and iV, lu hold (as 'twere) the mirror up lo 
nature ; lo show virtue her own feature, scant hrr own 
image, and Ihe very age and body of the lime his form 
and pressure. Now, this '-verdone, or come tardy off, 
though it may make ihe unsHlful laugh, cannot but 
Taa.)tii Iha judicious grieve ; the censure of the which one 
must (in your allowance) outweigh a whole theatre of 
others. O, there 6e players that I have seen play, and 
heard others praise, and that highly (not to speak it 
profanely), that, havirg neither the acffn/ of Chrislians nor 
the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted 
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', that I have thought some of Nitture's 
% had made men. and not made them 'Jiell, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY. 

To be or not to be~iAa/ is the qoesiion : 
Whether 'tis noblir \a the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of oatrngeous fortune, 
Or to talte arms against a sia of troubles, 
And, by opposing, ind them — To die — to sUep — 
No more : and, by a sliep. to say we end 
The kearl-^eki, and the tkoasand natural shocks 
That fJesh is heir to— 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To dic—ta sleep — 
To j/i^ ^—perchance to dream — aye, there's then 
For, in that sleep ol death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuiHcd oR this morul coil. 
Must give as pause .' There' s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pangs of disprized lovi, the law's delay. 
The ittsolenci of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes — 
When ke himself might his quietus make 
With a bar^ bodkin f Who voaXA fardels bear, 
1o groan and sweat Mattt a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death — 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns— /uBz/if J the will. 
And makes us rather ^far those ills ive have 
Than fly to others that we know not of I 
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Thus conscienct does make cowards of us alll 
Aad thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied e' er with Ihe/a/i' fiw/ of tkovgkt ; 
And enterprises a{ ^reat pith and moment, 
Wilh (iiJ regard, their currents turn awry, 
And iwi the »aH»« of actien. 



This soliloquy should not be spoken 
in less than four minutes — certainly not 
in less than three and a half. Mr. For- 
rest took six minutes — never less in his 
later years — to speak it, and his six min- 
utes — so fully did he engross the atten- 
tion of his listeners — did not seem 
longer than the three minutes of many 
others. 

So much in the way of directions ! 
And they should suffice to set the would- 
be reader to thinking and observing, 
and to studying Nature, which it is as 
much his duty to copy in her best forms 
as it is the painter's or the sculptor's. 
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DEPORTMENT. 



A WORD, and only a word, with regard 
to deportment on the rostrum or the 
stage. 

The first and most important thing 
to do is to learn to do nothing — to keep 
still, to stand firmly on the feet, without 
any dropping in the hips, letting the 
handsy*// where theattraction of gravi- 
tation will take them. 

Of all the positions one can take, this 
one is the most graceful, and it may 
always be held until the demands of the 
occasion necessitate a change. It should 
never be changed simply for the sake of 
change. 

Yet it is the position least in favor 
with the tyro. He persists in fre- 
quently changing the position of his 
feet, in dropping in the hips, in putting 
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his hands behind his back, on his hips, 
or in his trousers pockets ; in putting his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, or in his 
belt, if lie wears one, or in clutching his 
sword-hilt, if he carries one — in short, he 
persists in doing everything but the right 
thing, which is, I repeat, to keep still in 
the position described. 

No other one thing so quickly betrays , 
the novice as fidgeting, and fumbling, 
and trying to hide the hands; and no 
other one thing does so much to make 
one appear to be master of the situation, 
and to make one's bearing dignified and 
pleasing to the eye as — repose. 

If you would learn what not to do 
observe our younger actors — especially 
those that come to us from England. 
They — some of them, at least — would 
make a better figure if their arms were 
amputated at the shoulder. 

After rising to read to, or to address, 
an assemblage of persons, do not be in 
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haste to begin. Always wait till your 
auditors are quite still. Your waiting 
with composure will never fail to im- 
press your auditors favorably. 

Be sparing with your gestures. Make 
but few. The tyro generally makes 
fully six times too many. Let those you 
do make be made from the shoulder. 
Little gestures made from the elbow are 
meaningless. Gesture, if spontaneous, 
always precedes the word. Gestures that 
are not spontaneous are better not made. 
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SELECTIONS. 



CONVERSATION. 



That conversation may answer the 
ends it is designed for, the persons who 
are to join in it must come together 
with a determined resolution to please 
and to be pleased. As the end of the 
conversation is either to amuse or to 
instruct the company, or to receive 
benefit from it, you should not be eager 
to interrupt others, nor uneasy at being 
yourself interrupted. 

Give every one an opportunity to 
speak in his turn, hear with patience, 
and answer with precision. Inattention 
is ill manners, and shows contempt, and 
contempt is never forgotten. 
■ Trouble not the company with your 
own private concerns. Yours are as 
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little to them as theirs are to you. 
Contrive, but with dexterity and propri- 
ety, that each person shall have an op- 
portunity to discourse on the subject 
he is best acquainted with ; thus, he will 
be pleased, and you will be informed. 

When the conversation flows in a 
serious and useful channel, never disturb 
it with an ill-timed jest. 

In remarks about absent people, say 
nothing that you would not say if they 
were present* " I resolve," says Bishop 
Beveridge, '■ never to speak of a man's 
virtues before his face, nor of his faults 
behind his back."* This is a golden 
rule, the observance of which would, at 
one stroke, banish flattery and defama- 
tion from the earth. 
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CONVERSATION. 



The old injunction, " If you cannot 
speak well of people, speak of them 
not at all," has never yet been heeded 
by any one, nor should it be, for it is 
by exchanging opinions of our acquaint- 
ances and by discussing their faults and 
weaknesses that we add to our knowl- 
edge of human nature, than which few 
things are more desirable. "There are 
two kinds of gossip," says an EngHsh 
writer — " the good-humored and the 
scandalous — the gossip that touches 
lightly on faults and foibles, and amus- 
ing incidents and curious contrasts, and 
the gossip that peers into the privacy of 
domestic life, and invents or misrepre- 
sents. The latter no right-thinking per- 
son would indulge in or listen to; the 
former is the salt of ordinary conversa- 
tion. We cannot help taking an inter- 
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est in our fellows, and there is no reason 
why we should not, so long as that in- 
terest is not malignant." 

He that will never confess his igno- 
rance nor admit that he has erred in 
judgment, publishes his weakness when 
he thinks he is concealing it. There 
are no surer indications of strength than 
candor and frankness. Men of sense do 
not expect to be looked upon as being 
all-wise and infallible, and they know 
that a frank confession that they are 
ignorant or have erred always works to 
their advantage; and further, they feel 
that they are so wise and are so often 
right that they can afford to be frank in 
confessing their ignorance when they 
are ignorant and their errors when they 
have erred, "A man should never blush 
in confessing his errors," says Rousseau, 
" for he proves by the avowal that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday." 

Avoid slang as you would the plague. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that 
slang is in any way a substitute for wit. 
It is always low, generally coarse, and 
not unfrequently foolish. With the ex- 
ception of cant, there is nothing that is 
more to be shunned. We sometimes 
meet with persons of considerable cul- 
ture that interlard their talk with slang 
expressions, but it is safe to assert that 
they are always persons of coarse natures. 
— From "The Mentor." 

ENGAGING MANNERS. 

There are a thousand pretty, engag- 
ing little ways that every person may 
put on, without the risk of being deemed 
either affected or foppish. The sweet 
smile, the quiet, cordial bow, the earnest 
movement in addressing a friend, or 
more especially a stranger, whom one 
may recommend to our good regards, 
the inquiring glance, the graceful atten- 
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tion that is captivating when united with 
self-possession — these will insure us the 
good regards of even a churl. Above 
all there is a certain softness of manner 
that should be cultivated, and that, in 
either man or woman, adds a charm that 
almost entirely compensates for lack of 
beauty. The voice may be modulated 
so to intonate, that it will speak directly 
to the heart, and from that elicit an 
answer ; and politeness may be made es- 
sential to our nature. Neither is time 
thrown away in attending to such things, 
insignificant as they may seem to those 
who engage in weightier things. 



"Now, what did you do that for? 
Suppose he should buy rum with it ?" 

To this querulous exclamation, the 
beautiful woman, who had just given a 
bit of silver to a poor beggar, replied, " If 
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we are to suppose anything, why not 
suppose good ?" 

Noble answer ! Why suppose because 
your neighbor has a row of fine houses, 
and you have remained poor, though 
starting in life with him, that he has ob- 
tained his wealth by fraud and evil- 
doing ? If you are going to suppose at 
all, why not suppose good? Why not 
suppose that he had more mature judg- 
ment, a happier faculty of turning know- 
ledge to account — why not suppose 
good ? 

Why suppose, because a girl, in the 
exuberance of youth and animal spirits, 
gives way to childish impulses of mirth, 
that she is bold, forward, and presuming; 
that she is in danger of losing delicacy 
and reputation ? 

It is dastardly to suppose evil ; what 
does the word mean ? " Suspicion with- 
out proof; to lay down or state as a 
proposition or fact that may exist or be 
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true, though not known to be true oi 
to exist." 

How more than insufferably mean it 
is, then, in supposing wrong motives to 
regulate the conduct of those around us, 
and yet how prone to the sin is the 
majority of mankind ! — Mrs. Denison. 

THE VICE OK LYING. 

To warn us fronn lying, we should do 
well to consider the folly, the meanness, 
and the wickedness of it. 

The folly of lying consists in its de- 
feating its own purpose. A habit of 
lying is generally detected in the end ; 
and after detection, the liar, instead of 
deceiving, will not be believed when he 
speaks the truth. Nay, every single lie 
is attended with such a variety of cir- 
cumstances, that lead to a detection, that 
it is usually discovered. 

The object of a lie is, generally, to 
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conceal a fault ; but as this end is seldom 
attained, the liar not only makes the 
fault worse, but adds another to it. In 
point even of prudence, an honest con- 
fession would serve him better. 

The meanness of lying arises from its 
cowardice. He that dare not boldly and 
nobly speak the truth must be a coward. 
Hence it is, that in the fashionable world 
the word liar is always considered a term 
of peculiar reproach. 

The wickedness of lying consists in its 
perverting one of the greatest blessings 
of God — the use of speech; in making 
that a mischief to mankind that was 
intended for a benefit. " Lying lips are 
an abomination to the Lord," but " the 
Hp of truth shall be established forever." 
Truth is the greatest bond of society. If 
one man lies, why may not' another? 
and if there is no truth, no one can be 
trusted. 

An equivocation is nearly related to a 
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lie. It is an intention to deceive by the 
use of words of a double meaning, or 
words that, in one sense, are true, but 
not in the sense intended by the speaker. 
It is equally criminal with the most 
downright falsehood. A nod or sign 
may convey a lie as effectually as the 
most deceitful language. An acted lie 
is as wicked as a spoken lie. 

Every engagement, every promise, 
though of the slightest kind, should, if 
possible, be punctually observed ; and he 
who does not think himself bound by his 
word is neither an honest man nor a 
gentleman. 

WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 

It would he hard to find two persons 
that fully agree with regard to what con- 
stitutes a gentleman. It is far easier to 
tell what a gentleman is not than what a 
gentleman is. 

For example, we all agree that the 
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man is not a gentleman that is ignorant 
of those usages that, by common consent, 
regulate lefined social intercourse ; that 
does not, in his dress, conform, within 
certain limits at least, to the prevailing 
modes ; that is desirous to attract atten- 
tion by affecting eccentricities; that 
bears himself as though he thought him- 
self an object of special attention, i. e., is 
self-conscious ; that has no thought for 
the comfort, the feelings, or the rights of 
others. In short,, we all agree that no 
man deserves to be called a gentleman 
that is not a man of education; z. e.< 
that is not sufficiently acquainted 
with books and the usages of refined 
social intercourse to acquit himself cred- 
itably in the society of cultivated people. 
Not moral worth, nor learning, ndf 
wealth, nor all three combined, can, un^ 
aided, make a gentleman, for with all 
three a man might be coarse, unbred, 
unschooled in those things that no 
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man can be ignorant of and be wel- 
come in the society of the refined. 

At first glance we discover in a gen- 
tleman nothingthat arreststhe attention. 
He is simple, calm, ingenuous, manly 
rather than graceful, sedate rather than 
animated. His manner is neither re- 
served nor demonstrative, but attentive, 
respectful and guarded ; neither obse- 
quious nor imperious, but calm and self- 
possessed. His politeness appears inacts 
rather than in protestations. Though 
he does not despise convention, he is 
not its slave ; he does not allow himself 
to be hampered by the unimportant, nor 
does he ever see a heinous offence in a 
trifling breach of established usage. 

His dress is an index of his character: 
simple, appropriate, harmonious. The 
man of the world pronounces it taste- 
ful, and the man of the people sees in it 
nothing that is unusual. In nothing does 
his prudence more appear than in his 
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pleasures, for be their character what it 
may, they never see him overstep the 
limit presented by decency and self- 
respect. — From "The Mentor." 



I. Whene'er you speak, remember every cause 
Stands not on eloquwice, but stands on laws — 
Pregnant in matter, in expression briei, 
Let every sentence stand with bold relief ; 
On trifling points nor time nor lalents waste, 
A sad offence to learning and to laste ; 
Nor deal wiih pompous phrase, nor e'er suppose 
Poetic flights belong to reasoning prose. 

a. Loose declamation may deceive the crowd, 
And seem more striking as it grows more loud ; 
But sober sense rejects it with disdain. 
As naught but empty noise, and weak as vain. 

3. The froth of words, the schoolboy's vain parade 
Of books and cases— all his stock in trade — 
The perl conceits, the cunning tricks and play 
Of low attorneys, strung in long array, 
The unseemly jest, the petulant reply. 
That chatters on, and cares not how, or why. 
Strictly avoid— unworthy themes to scan. 
They sink the speaker and disgrace the man, 
Like the false lights, by Hying shadows cast. 
Scarce seen when present and forgot when past. 
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. Begin with dignily ; expound wilh grace 

Each ground of reasoning in its time and place ; 

Lei order reign throughout— each topic touch, 

Nor urge its poirer too t'ttle nor too much ; 

Giwe each strong thought its most allractive view. 

In diction clear and yet severely true. 

And as the aigumenis in splendoi grov. 

Let each reflect its light on all below ; 

When to the close arrived, uiake no delays 

By petty flourishes or verbal plays, 

But sum Ihe whole in one deep, solemn Strain, 

Like a strong current hastening to the main. 



r. Tell me, ye wing6d winds, 

That round my pathway roar. 

Do you not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 

Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind softened to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it wliispered — " No 1" 

2. Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, 
Knon'st thou some favored spot. 
Some island far away, 
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Where weary [Dan may find 

The bli^s for which he sighs. 
Where sorrow never lives 
And friendship never dies? 
TTie loud waves tolling in petpeiual fiow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer — " No !" 

3- And thou, serenesi moon, 

That wiih such holy face 

Dost look upon the earth. 

Asleep in Night's embrace. 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdreiv in woe. 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded—'' No !" 

4. Tell me, my secret soul, 

Oh, tell nie, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 

From sorrow, sin, and death? 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be blest. 

Where grief may find a balm. 

And weariness a rest? 

Faiih, Hope, and Lowe — best boons to mortals given — 

Waved iheir bright wings, and whispered — " Yes ! ii 

CHAHLKS MACK AY. 
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■ 'My voice is still for war. 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose— slavery or death ? 
No ! let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe : break through (he thick array 
Of his thronged legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm. more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and free Che world from bondage. 

Rise, fathers, rise ! 'tis Rome demands your help ; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 
Or share their fate ! The slain of half her senate 
Enrich the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates, 
If we should sacrifice our lives Co honor, 
Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, for shame ! Our brothers of Pbarsalia 
Point to their wounds, and cry aloud, " To battle !" 



Farewell, a long farewell, to all my grealness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The lender leaves of hope, lo-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a fiost— a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man ! full surely 
His greatness is a ripening-nips the root. 
And theu he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 
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Like liitle wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

These many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth : uiy highblown pride 

At length broke under me, and now has leil liie. 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude siream that must forever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world. I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new opened ; oh ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire lo, 
That sweel aspto of princes and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 



Soft you— a word or two belore you go, 
I have done (he state some service, and they know it : 
No more of that. — I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate. 
Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well ; 
OE one not easily jealous, but, being wrought. 
Perplexed in the extreme ; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Judean. threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe ; o( one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unus6d to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.— Set you down this : 
And say, besides,— that in Aleppo once, 
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Wb«re a malignant and a turbaned Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and iraduced the slate, 
I took by the throat ihe circumcised dog, 
Aid smote him— thus!— 

Tarry, Jew ; 
The Ian hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
H it be proved against an alien, 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek Ihe life of any citizen. 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize on half his goods : the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the slate ; 
And (he offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, 1 say, thou stand' st : 
For it appears by manifest proceeding. 
That indirectly, and directly loo, 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 

1 AroiooY. 



Most' potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 
My very noble and approved good masters, 
That I have la'en away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ;-true. I have married her ;— 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
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And liltle blessed with the set phrase of peace : 

For since Ihess arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now some nine moons nastcd, they have used 

Their dearest action in (he tented licld ; 

And little of this great world can I speak 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself ; yet by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love : what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuraiions, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceedings am I charged withal) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her lather loved me : ofc invited me ; 
■ Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That 1 have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my (ravel's history : 

This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her Ihence ; 
Which ever as she could wilh haste dispatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : (his I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
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To draw ftom her a prayer of earnest heart 

That 1 would all my pitgiimage dilate 

Whereof by parcels she had someihing heard. 

But not mtemively. I did consent ; 

And ofien did beguile het of her teats 

When 1 did speak of some disttessfut stroke 

My youth had suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She snore, — In faith, 'i was strange, 'twas passing strange: 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wished she had not heard it ; — yec she wished 

That heaven had made her such a rnan i she thanked me ; 

And bade me. if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but leach him how to tell my sioiy. 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

Thisooty is the witchcraft I have used. 



Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That, from her working, all his visage wanned ; 
Tears in his eyes, dislraction in's aspSct, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to hisconceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba tt> him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep Cor her ? What would he do 
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Had he the mo tire and the cue for passion 

That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears. 

And deave (he general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignoranl, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Vet I, 

A dull and muddy -met tied rascal, peah. 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my caiase. 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damned defeat nas made. Am I a conard 1 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pale across ? 

Plucks of! my beard, and blows it in my face! 

Who does me this? 

Why. I should lake it ; for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon -live red, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's oftai. Bloody, bawdy villain ! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 

Why, what an a5s am I ! This is most brave, 

That 1. the son of a dear father mmdered, 

Prompted lo my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must, like a bawd, unpack my heart with words. 

And fail a cursing, like a very drab. 

Fie upon't ! About, my brains ! I have heard 
That guilty creatures, silting at a play. 
Have, by the very cunning of (he scene. 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 
The)- have proclaimed their malefactions ; 
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For murder, tbough it have no tongue, nlll speak 

Wiih most miraculous organ. I'll have Ibese players 

Play soinelhing like ibe murder of my father 

Before mine uncle : I'll observe his looks ; 

I'll lenl him lo the quick : if he do blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I haveseen 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape : yea. and perhaps, 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy 

(As he is very potent wiih such spirils), 

Abuses me to damn me ; I'll have grounds 

More telaiive than ihis ; the play's the thing 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 



JitLTAa«^ Helen. 
Helen. I like not, Julia, this, your country life. 

Julia. Indeed ! Sa am not I ! 

I know no other : would no other know. 

Hklen. You would no other know ! Would you 
Not know another relative ?— anolher friend— 
Another house— another anything. 
Because the ones you have already please you? 
Tnat's poor content \ Would you not be more rich. 
More wise, more fair? The song that last you learned 
You fancy well, and therefore shall you learn 
No other song ? Your virginal, 'tis true, 
Hath a sweet lone ; but does it follow thentw 
You shall not have anolher virginal ? 
You mny love, and a sweeter one, and so 
A sweeter life may find, than this you lead ! 
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Julia, I seek it not, Helen, I'm constancy i 

Helen. So is a cat, a dog. a silly hen, 
An owl, a bat — where they are wont [o lodge. 
They still sojourn, nor care w shift their quarters. 
Thou'rc constancy ? I'm glad I know thy name 1 
The spider comes of the same family. 
That in his meshy fortress spends his life, 
Unless you pull it down, and scare him from IL 
And so, in very deed, thou'rt constancy? 

JunA. Helen, you know the adage of the tree — 
I've ta'en the hend. This rural lite of mine. 
Enjoined me by an unknown father's will, 
I've led from infancy. Debarred from hope 
Ol change, I ne'er have sigh'd for change. The town 
To me was like the moon, for any thought 
I e'er should visit il— nor was I schooled 
To think it half so fair ! 

Helen. Not half so fair! 

The town's the sun, and ihou hast dwelt in night 
E'er since thy birth, not to have seen the town ! 
Their women there are queens, and kings their men ; 
Their houses palaces 1 

Julia. And what of that ? 

Have your town palaces a hall like this? 
Couches so fragrant ? Walls so high adorned J 
Casements with such festoons, such prospects. Helen, 
As these fair vistas have ? Your kings and queens \ 
See me a May-day queen, and talk of them. 

Helen, Extremes are ever neighbors. 'Tis a step 
From one to the other ! Were thy constancy 
A reasonable thing — a little less 
Of constancy— a woman's constancy— 
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I should not wonder wert thou ten j'ears hence 

The maid 1 know thee now ; bm as it is, 
The odds are ten 10 one that chis day year 
Will see our May-day queen a cily one, 

Julia. Never ! I'm wedded 10 a country life. 
Oh, did you hear what Master Waller says 7 
Nine times in ten the town's a hollow thing. 
Where what things are is naught to what they show ; 
Where merit's name laughs merit's self to scorn .' 
Where friendship and esteem, that ought to be 
The tenants of men's hearts, lodge in their looks 
And tongues alone. Where linle virtue, with 
A costly keeper, passes for a heap ; 
A heap (or none, Ihal have a homely one 1 
Where fashion makes the taw —your umpire that 
You bow to. whether it have brains or not. 
Where Folly laketh off his cap and bells. 
To clap on Wisdom, which must bear the jest ! 
Where, to pass current, you must seem the thing. 
The passive thing that others think you. and not 
Your simple, honest, independent self ! 

Helen. Ay, so says Master Walter. See I not 
What yon can find in Master Waller, Jiilia, 
To be so fond of him \ 

Julia. He's fond of me 1 

I've known him since I was a child. E'en then 
The week I thought a weary, heavy one. 
That brought not Master Waller. I had those 
About me then that made a fool of me. 
As children oft arc fooled : but more I loved 
Good Master Wallet's lesson than Che play 
With which they'd surfeit me. As I grew up. 
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More frequenl Master Walter came, and more 

I loved to see him. I had tulors then. 

Men of great skill and leacning-but not one 

That taught like Master Walter. What they'd show tr 

And I, dull as I was, but doubtful saw— 

A word from Master Waller made as clear 

As daylight. When my schooling days were o'er — 

Thai's now good three years past— three years — I vow 

Fm twenty, Helen— well, as I was saying, 

When I had done with school, and all were gone, 

Siill Master Walter came, and slill he conies, 

The snow upon a level with the hedge, 
Yei ibcte was Master Waller. 



POMPEY AND THE POSSUM. 

Of course, you have heard the classic 
'possum story that is always told when 
'possum is mentioned? No? Well, 
an old darkey once caught a 'possum 
one cold Thanksgiving Day, and taking 
it home to his cabin, built up the fire 
and put it in the pot. Then he lay 
down, tired out, with his feet to the fire, 
darkey fashion, and went to sleep. As 
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he lay there snoring while the 'possum 
simmered in the pot, his son, a hmber, 
bright-eyed youth, glided into the cabin. 
He took in the situation in a moment. 
The 'possum was ready to be eaten and 
its strong aroma filled the room. Step- 
ping softly to the fire the graceless youth 
took the 'possum out of the pot and 
rapidly devoured its gamey flesh, chuck- 
ling softly to himself as he did so. 
When he had eaten all there was to eat 
he gathered the bones in a little pile be- 
side the fireplace, and then smearing a 
little of the 'possum grease on the mouth 
and nose of the sleeping man, he stole 
softly out. By and by old Pompey 
awoke. The air was redolent of boiled 
'possum — the old man's mouth watered. 
Rising slowly to his feet, he took off the 
lid of the pot and looked in. "Jerusha 
mighty !" he exclaimed, " it's done gone." 
Then glancing down at the fireplace, he 
saw the whitened bones, and passing his 
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hand over his mouth he felt and smelled 
the 'possum grease. A broad smile 
spread over his puzzled face : "Good 
Lawd !" he exclaimed, " I done forgot I 
et him !" 

BENEVOLENCE. 

At a missionary meeting among the 
negroes in the West Indies, it is related, 
these three resolutions were adopted : 

(i.) We will all give something. 

(2.) We will all give according to 
our abilities. 

(3.) We will all give willingly. 

At the close of the meeting, a leading 
negro, took his seat at a table, with 
pen and ink, to put down what each 
came to contribute. Many advanced to 
the table, and handed in their contribu- 
tions, some more and some less. Among 
the contributors was an old negro who 
was very rich, almost as rich as all the 
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rest united. He threw down a small 
silver coin. " Take dat back ag'in," said 
the chairman of the meeting. "Dat may 
be 'cordin' to de fust res'lootion, but not 
'cordin' to de secon'." 

The rich old man accordingly took it 
up, and hobbled back to his seat much 
enraged. One after another came for- 
ward, and all giving more than himself, 
he was ashamed, and again threw a piece 
of money on the table, saying, " Dar, 
take dat t" It was a valuable piece of 
gold, but given so ill-temperedly, that 
the chairman answered, " No, sah, dat 
won't do ! Dat may be 'cordin' to de 
fust and secon' res'lootions, but not 
'cordin' to de third." He was obliged 
to take it up again. Still angry with 
himself and all the rest, he sat a long 
time, until nearly all were gone, and 
then advanced to the table, with a smile 
on his countenance, and laid a large sum 
of money on the table. " Dar, now. 
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berry welt," said the presiding negro ; 
"dat 'II do ; dat am 'cordin' to all de res'- 
lootions." 

THE GREEN-LOOKING BANK CASHIER. 

" It ain't no use in saying tiiat I 
haven't been a crooked man in my time. 
You all know that I'm just out of the 
Ohio penitentiary, after serving ten long 
years for trying to work a bank, and it's 
no use in me denying it. Howsomever, 
there was more in that case than the 
papers ever got hold of, and it will be no 
harm to yarn it off. 

"To begin with, I was knocking 
around Cincinnati, hard up and discour- 
aged, when an old pal of mine comes 
along one day with a soft snap. He had 
struck something to gladden our hearts. 
In a village about fifty miles away was a 
bank. That wasn't so very curious, as 
you may think, but it was a new bank, and 
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the officials were a set of greenhorns. 
The president was an old farmer, the 
book-keeper a former miller, and the 
cashier — well, he was described as just 
the greenest specimen that was ever 
brought in from the cornfields. 

" My pal had ' piped ' the bank until he 
knew how everything went. When noon 
■ came the president and book-keeper 
went to dinner, leaving the greenhorn 
alone. Indeed, he ate a cold luncheon 
at his desk. It was a chance if any one 
came in between 12 and 1:30, and the 
two of us could do that cashier up as slick 
as grease with any of the old tricks. 

" Well, in a day or two we went up 
there, and it worked like the biggest lay- 
out I ever came across. As you entered 
the bank there was an enclosed space to 
the right, with a gate to enter. This was 
the president and book-keeper's quarters, 
while farther along, on the same side, 
was the cashier's place, but not divided 
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from the Other by any railing. When the 
cashier was at the pay-window his back 
was toward the other space, and also to 
the big safe. The latter stood at least 
twelve feet from him, against the outer 
wall, with all the doors wide open. 

" Why, when I came to enter that bank 
and see how easy it was to ' sneak ' that 
safe I was laid out with astonishment. 
And then the greenness of that cashier! 
Why, gents, he didn't seem to know no 
more about a draft on New York than 
about the complexion of the man in the 
moon, and after I had detained him at 
the window fully ten minutes on one 
pretext and another, just to see if it 
could be done, we went out feeling that 
we had the boodle in that safe dead to 
rights. 

"The time appointed was next day 
noon, and when ue had seen the presi- 
dent and book-keeper out of the way my 
pal entered and walked to the pay-win- 
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dow and got a bill changed, and then 
began to dicker about a draft. I entered 
the bank on tip-toe soon after him. The 
gate was open, as also the doors of the 
safe, and the cashier, with his back to me, 
was feeding himself as he talked. Why, 
sirs, it makes my mouth water to think 
of what a gloriousopportunity was before 
me ! I had on rubbers, and I slipped 
halfway to the safe as softly as the ser- 
pent creeps. Then there was a growl 
and a rush, and a dog about the size of a 
yearling steer flung himself upon me. I 
went down with a crash, and the dog 
held me there, but while it was happen- 
ing I heard the click! click ! of a revolver 
and the greenhorn of a cashier coolly 
saying to my pal: 

"' I'm on to you, my friend ! If you 
move hand or foot I'll let daylight 
through you ! Tiger, hold that fellow 
fast ! ' 

" His left hand slid down to a button, 
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and next moment a bell outside was 
ringing a fire-alarm and collecting a 
crowd of people. They came rushing 
into the bank by the dozen, and, of 
course, our cake was done for. I got ten 
years for that little operation, and my 
pal took seven for his share. It turned 
out that the bank was guarded in all 
sorts of ways, including dogs and spring, 
guns, and that the seeming greenhorn of 
a cashier had been importedfroma Phil- 
adelphia bank. He had spotted us at 
first sight, and had given us rope to hang 
ourselves." 



ADDRESS BY THE HON. CHAUNCEV 
M. DEPEW. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It used to be charged that the young 
Christians in these Associations were 
all over fifty yearsof ageand bald-headed. 
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I am glad to see by the great crowd 
of young men in the galleries that this 
is no longer true — except on this plat- 
form. Nevertheless, I feel embarrassed 
in speaking to you upon topics so much 
better understood by the clergy. Their 
daily thought, study, and conversation 
make them ready at all times accept- 
ably to discuss the questions pertinent 
to this anniversary. But there is much 
encouragement in the fact that this is 
peculiarly the mission and the work of 
the laity. But for the church this organ- 
ization would not exist, and yet its 
purposes are beyond the reach of the 
church. Within the pale of all sects, 
but attached to none, in the broadest 
and most liberal spirit it is a Christian 
democracy, ever strengthening itself by 
the fervid zeal with which it gathers 
those who need its Influences within the 
enjoyment of its equal privileges. It is 
the best illustration of the liberal ten- 
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dencies of all evangelical bodies. It 
enforces the lesson that, however they 
may differ in creeds, all churches can 
unite in a work whose common purpose 
is to benefit and elevate mankind. This 
would have been impossible a century 
ago, and it is the most hopeful and 
encouraging of the many elements of 
our progress to-day. The great scien- 
tist, Professor Huxley, though a free- 
thinker, told a friend of mine who met 
him at a dinner at Edinburgh, that the 
man who had done the most for man- 
kind in the last two centuries was 
Wesley. A great truth. Wesley dis- 
covered the power of the people, and 
their ability to govern themselves in 
matters ecclesiastical. He created the 
laity, and it became the mightiest, the 
freest, and the most elastic of prop- 
agandas. 

It is a terrible thought that the very 
splendor of our civilization is the dan- 
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ger of our times. ... In the simpler 
and more primitive days, cities grew 
slowly by healthful and natural increase, 
and the country was the conservative 
power in the State. Business was so 
limited that it was possible to manage 
it with small capital, and the masses of 
the population were independent and 
self-reliant. A multitude of men were 
the masters of their own pursuits, with 
the attendant safety that comes of re- 
sponsibility and the protection of one's 
own property and business. But the 
telegraph, the railway and the steam- 
ship have brought all nations into such 
close communion that trade and manu- 
factures now require enormous capital. 
It is only by the aggregation of the 
money of many in corporations that 
these means of communication can he 
built and maintained, and they have 
created competition so severe that the 
small dealer is disappearing to become 
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an employee in the great factory or 
store. 

The requirement of crowds of work- 
ers at common centres to carry on these 
enterprises is concentrating populations 
and activities of all kinds, both good 
and evil, in great cities. To meet cap- 
ital upon safer grounds and for self- 
protection against injustice or wrong, 
this army of the employed have com- 
bined in societies, brotherhoods and un- 
ions under different names. Thus, out- 
side the farmer and the professions, these 
two mighty forces of capital and labor, 
each unable to live without the other, 
stand at best in relations that are mere- 
ly a compromise, subject to constant 
breaches. A conflict involves the over- 
throw of law and order, and the reign 
of anarchy and chaos. The conserving 
influences that will ward off disaster 
and make ail forces work together for 
the common good and better condition 
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of every one, are to be found only in 
the development of character and con- 
duct along with inteUigence. It is at 
this point where the State utterly fails. 
It provides the common school, and not 
only gives but enforces universal educa- 
tion. But after the young man has been 
launched into the world to win his way 
as best he can, the State takes no further 
care than to furnish a policeman to 
arrest him in case he goes astray. It 
cither directly licenses or indirectly tol- 
erates the saloon, the pool-room, the 
concert-hall, the gambling-den, and re- 
sorts of every kind, but its only effort 
to keep or to rescue the young man 
from any or from all of these influences 
is the policeman. I cannot see why the 
common-school system might not be so 
extended in large cities, as to provide 
public libraries, reading-rooms, courses 
of lectures, and other methods of cheer- 
ful and homeful refuge for the stranger 
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and the homeless. But as long as the 
State cannot and will not furnish this 
insurance for the future by the proper 
care of young men, each community, 
for its own safety and in its own best 
interest, must, by individual efforts, do 
the work. 
And just here the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association fills the grandest of mis- 
sions. . . . We are a home-loving 
people and all our virtues are fostered 
by the fireside. As the recognition of 
political equality is the basis of our lib- 
erty, and the township is at the founda- 
tion of our government, so the home 
nurtures and protects the character which 
saves the community from ruin and /rom 
rot. No man who has never tried it, or 
come in intimate contact with those who 
have, can know the perils begot of lone- 
liness that surround the young stranger 
in the metropolis. The whirl and rush 
of the great city sweep past him and 
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take no note of his existence. Man is 
a social animal and the creatuie of his 
associations. It is a rare organization 
that can resist or rise above them. The 
young stranger knew everybody in the 
country ; here, nobody. After the office, 
counting-room or workshop is closed, 
what then ? He cannot stay in his lodg- 
ings. Full of life and human sympathy, 
beasts of prey, in nlluring form, lie in 
wait for him at every street comer. 
Does he strive for clean manliness ? 
They taunt him with assertions hardest 
for a sensitive boy to bear, that hay-seeds 
and clover-blossoms still adorn his coat 
and mark his rusticity. Docs he say, " I 
am a Christian" ? They sneer at his 
superstition, and invite him to that 
broader freedom that breaks loose from 
servile creeds into the largest liberty of 
thought and action. He learns, often 
too late, that liberty with his friends 
means only license, and indulgence ruin, 
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that his boasted freedom is only to burst 
the restraints of the Ten Command- 
ments, of the Golden Rule, and the teach- 
ings of home. 

At this point he is bound either to be- 
come a dangerous force in society, threat- 
ening all sfecurity for life and property, 
or to enlist on the side of all that we 
cherish as sacred and precious. The re- 
cruiting officer of the Young Men's 
Christian Association slaps him on the 
back and calls him " brother." He in- 
vites him to a reading-room where news- 
papers and magazines keep him abreast 
of the religious, social, scientific, and po- 
litical questions of the hour; to the lec- 
ture hall, where the leaders in every de- 
partment of intellectual activitygive him 
the results of their studies and researches , 
to the gymnasium, where he prepares a 
healthy body for a healthy soul ; and to 
the religious gathering, where he recalls 
the weekly prayer-meeling in his village 
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church. When his next letter reaches 
his distant home on the mountain or in 
the valley, his mother on bended knee 
offers the most grateful prayer of her life, 
for the providence that has assured the 
safety and future of her son, and at the 
same time the State has secured a soldier 
who will die, if need be, in the defence 
of its laws, and who is in a fair way to 
become one of its most useful and suc- 
cessful citizens. 

Individual benevolence and public 
spirit have done much for our city. But 
Peter Cooper's Union, g'rand as are its 
purposes, can reach l»ut few. The Astor 
Library, broad as is its foundation and 
beneficent as is its mission, is intended 
for students and for higher scholarship, 
and to throw it open to indiscriminate 
and universal use would defeat the object 
of its creation and the most admirable 
work it accomplishes. The Lenox Li- 
brary is hedged about with so many re- 
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strictions that I have never been al>le to 
climb in, but then I have been a per- 
manent resident of the city only fifteen 
years. But while, through a great pop- 
ular public library, one of the crying 
needs of New York can be met, yet 
here and now and every day, by enlarg- 
ing the facilities and usefulness of this or- 
ganization, which supplements intellect- 
ual food with all the attractions and in- 
fluences of companionship, amusement, 
and home, can the liberal and the phil- 
anthropical, in largely benefiting others, 
secure an equal measure of good for their 
city, their country, and themselves. 
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THE MENTOR. 

From the "Literary iVeiof," 
ilale allteie book hj Alfred Ajree, tbe intbor of " T1 
ioeplat"imd"TheTerbaUHt," two works thMBrewlds 

r. Ayree tella ue (bat bis latest book is intended f^r " sui 



BEFINED CIRCLES OF SOCIETY. 

Ing and thalr manners proclaim tbom to be perBOne of eolture 
and reflnement, and wortbj of being admitted to the aoelatjof 
ladles and gentlemen. 

Tbere are tbose nho aeeu to tbink that books of tbla kind 
never aerrs tbe pnrpoae for vbicb tbe^ are Intended; tbat tbe 
only way really tn learn tbe naagee of tbe polite world is by 
observation. Tbis U a very great error. 

Ob^erratlon is the Bloweat, Ibe most inofficient ofteaebers, 



SOCIAL BLUXDEBKR. 
will go tbrOQgb life dUily doing and leaving 
Uitletfalngs that make It plain to tbs belter 1 
person whose home education naa neglected. 
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BIBLICAL LIQBTS AND SIDE LIBHTS; nr, Ten nomuid 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF ALL HISTORY. 

LUDL0W3 CONCENTRIC CHART OF BISTOBT, ginng Bt 
■ GlIDca the SecsntR sod CoDtemponueoaB Hletarr of 
each Ceatuiy, Ancleot and Uodero. lancnted and pat- 
ented by James M. Ludlow. D.D. Price $3.00. 
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HISTORICAL LIGHTS. 
Compiled by Rev. CHARLES E. LITTLE. 

Author of " Biblical LighQ and Side Light!." 
These "Lighla" area galaiy of 6/100 QUOTATIONS lakin ixt 
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author a 
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